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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


scunce have been two remarkable pro- 
nouncements on Russia in the last week. 


The more sensational was the strange 


document signed by Messrs. Purcell and 
Bramley, recounting impressions on a_ six 
weeks’ tour undertaken on behalf of the 


General Council of the Trades Unions Con- 
gress. The Morning Post seems to have esti- 
mated the value of this report pretty accurately 
when it writes: ‘‘Our British mugs were shep- 
herded through the country, and had no more idea 
of the true feelings of the Russian people and the 
real conditions of Russian life, than a trainload 
of bullocks have of England in their journey from 
their pastures up to Smithfield Market.’ The 
Manchester Guardian, which cannot be accused of 
undue animus against the Soviet regime, describes 
the report as: ‘‘ One of the most eulogistic docu- 
ments of its kind since the Israelite delegation 
reported to Joshua upon the amenities of the pro- 
mised land. . .. It reads like the rose-coloured 
prospectus of a new company: everywhere 


solvency, success, progress, assured increases in 


the returns of the future.’’ 


IMPROVEMENT 

Fantastically inaccurate as is the picture of 
Russian conditions given by ‘‘ Our British Mugs,”’ 
we deprecate the tendency of commentators to rush 
mechanically to the opposite extreme and to dilate 
for the millionth time in unmeasured terms on the 
horrors of life under the Soviet rule. Bad as con- 
ditions in Russia still are, the profoundly interest- 
ing speech made by Mr. Leslie Urquhart, at the 
meeting of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated on 
Thursday, reveals them as quite immensely better 
than three years ago. The restoration of the state 
finances accomplished by the Finance Commis- 
sariat Mr. Urquhart describes as meriting the 
respect and admiration of the most Capitalist 
Government. The present output of agriculture, 
which employs eighty-five per cent. of Russians, 
he estimates at eighty per cent. of the pre-war 
figure. Industry of every description lags far 
behind. For its revivification £100 millions of 
fresh capital will be needed. But Mr. Urquhart 
thinks the time is close at hand when serious safe- 
guards will be forthcoming for the foreign investor 
who wishes to participate in this great work. In 
this measured optimism we find real encourage- 
ment with regard to Russia’s future such as can 
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hardly be derived from the Trade Unionists’ bland 
assurance that ‘‘ millions of new capital could be 
safely and properly invested in the development of 
Russia.’’ Safely for whom? For the wicked 
capitalist, whose very existence is presumably a 
blot on life in the view of the signatories of the 
report ? 


COLOGNE 


We cannot pretend to much enthusiasm for the 
Government’s policy with regard to Cologne as 
foreshadowed by Lord Curzon in the House of 
Lords last Thursday evening. It has long been 
obvious that we could not evacuate Cologne on 
January 10, 1925, for reasons which we detailed 
last week. Assuming, then, that we wished to 
give legal colour to our continuance in the area 
after that date, two ways were open to us: we 
could either denounce Germany as a defaulter 
under the Treaty or we could reach a friendly 
agreement with her. We have elected to follow 
a modified version of the first method. We have 
not gone so far as to accuse Germany of wilful 
non-fulfilment of the armament clauses of the 
Treaty, but we have attributed our inability to 
state whether she has fulfilled them or not to 
obstacles placed by her in the way of the Disarma- 
ment Commission which have caused a delay in 
the presentation of that body’s final report. It 
will be remembered that some months ago it was 
decided that this Commission should undertake a 
comprehensive examination of the whole arma- 
ment situation in Germany, and that if this yielded 
fairly satisfactory results the task of surveyance 
should be transferred to a smaller and (from the 
German point of view) less biased body working 
under the League of Nations’ auspices. 


THE QUESTION OF OBSTRUCTION 


We are frankly regretful that the other method 
was not chosen. Doubtless it is easy to defend 
the attitude adopted by Lord Curzon with textual 
citations from the Treaty of Versailles. Unfortu- 
nately, the latitudes allowed to the Allies in that 
Treaty are so immense that there is room for every 
shade of wise or foolish procedure on our part 
within its terms. On grounds of general policy 
we think the Curzon statement far from happy. 
Obstruction of the kind indicated there has 
undoubtedly been, though not, it seems, to an 
outrageous degree. From what information we 
possess, we believe the Marx-Stresemann Govern- 
ment to have done its best to reduce such friction 
to a minimum. If those efforts have not been 
wholly successful, at least half of the blame must 
be assigned to other Governments than the 
German. The invasion of the Ruhr, denounced 
so vehemently as illegal by Lord Curzon himself 
in his last term of office, and even more the scan- 
dalous excesses of the French authorities in the 
Rhineland during the same period, created a 
frame of mind in Germany which rendered im- 
practicable the continuance of the supervision 
that had been initiated in 1919. The effects of 


that unhappy provocation could not be effaced in 
a few months. ‘After all, we are at present turn- 
ing a blind eye to what we officially consider the 
illegal continuance of the French in the Ruhr. 
This policy we believe in the interest of European 
peace to be a correct one; but the same considera- 
tion should clearly induce us to be as sparing as 


possible of German susceptibilities even where 
strictly legal considerations give us a right to act 
otherwise. 


WATCH ALBANIA 


We will not tax our readers’ patience with an 
excursion into Albanian internal politics, in which 
the pistol and the sword play a much more pro. 
minent part than the ballot-box. Suffice it to recal} 
that Albania has already played an important, jf 
unwitting, part in our own history in the past two 
decades. Austria’s insistence called the state into 
being at the conclusion of the first Balkan War. 
That upset the nicely balanced programme for the 
partition of European Turkey among the Balkan 
Allies, by excluding Serbia from the bulk of the 
territory assigned to her. Hence came Serbia and 
Greece to lay claim to the allotted portion of Bul- 
garia, and out of that arose the Second Balkan 
War, in which, thanks to the not very gallant 
irruption of Rumania in her rear, Bulgaria was 
soundly beaten, and denuded of more than all she 
had just gained. That determined Bulgaria’s 
entry into the Great War on the opposite side to 
Serbia, and that, maybe, kept us a couple of years 
longer at war than need otherwise have been the 
case. What makes a close observance of Albanian 
feuds particularly desirable at this moment is the 
extraordinary state of affairs in the neighbouring 
Jugoslavia, where political bitterness may boil up 
into bloodshed at any moment. The idea of divert- 
ing attention from internal problems to a little 
excursion into Albania might prove perilously 
attractive to a hard-pressed Government in 
Belgrade. 


MUSSOLINI’S SURPRISE 


Not many days back we would have added— 
also to one in Rome. But the prospects for a peace- 
ful liquidation of the Fascist experiment are to-day 
brighter than for some weeks past. Following 
shortly upon a thoroughly irresponsible demonstra- 
tion by the Fascist majority in the Chamber, who 
refused to suspend the Parliamentary immunity 
of one of their colleagues wanted by the law for 
incitement to physical violence, Mussolini, with a 
grim smile, introduced into the flabbergasted 
Assembly a new electoral law, and let fall unmis- 
takable hints that he intended to make use of it in 
the very near future. The elections held last May 
were characterized by two circumstances. First, 
they were held under an electoral law that quite 
undisguisedly aimed at securing a heavy Fascist 
majority, irrespective of how the country might vote. 
Secondly, to provide against all eventualities, they 
were held in an atmosphere of terrorism that made 
voting for the Opposition parties an act of reckless 
heroism. The single constituency system will now 
replace the Fascist electoral law. Will the terrorism 
remain? We do not make any rash forecast, but 
are more hopeful than we have dared for some time 
to be that a bloodless way out of the impasse 
created by the decline of Fascism from a religion 
to a sect will be discovered. 


MEAT SUPPLIES 


The further development of meat supplies from 
the Dominions is a matter which it is understood 
is being considered both by the Cabinet and the 
Food Commission. There is no doubt that with 
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more encouragement the supply of frozen meat 
from within the Empire can be greatly increased, 
but, as we pointed out two weeks ago in our second 
article on meat prices, the only way to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign sources of supply is by more 
complete and scientific organization of the trade in 
every branch and phase from ranch to retailer. 
Steps taken in this direction should go a long way 
towards cheapening the price of meat in this 
country. A scheme, drawn up by the Australian 
Meat Council, is now before the home authorities ; 
the scheme does not in any way interfere with 
home-grown supplies, which are to have first pre- 
ference. What the Council wants is a preference 
for the Dominions after the home producer has 
secured his market. It is claimed for the scheme 
that if efficiently worked all meat requirements of 
this country can be met from the Dominions, and 
that only in the event of home and Dominion 
supplies falling short of our total requirements will 
it be necessary to introduce foreign meat. But it 
must be borne in mind that Australia is a long way 
off, and while the plan might work admirably in 
times of peace, the position would be very different 
in the event of this country becoming again 
involved in war. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The day after Christmas sees in India the 
assembly of the body which arrogates to itself the 
title of a National Congress. National it never 
was, but for many years it contained the majority 
of those who led the Indian intellectuals. Now it 
is the affair of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Das, and we 
are expected to watch, not the evolution of Indian 
political ideas, but the changes in the unhappy 
Mr. Gandhi in dealing with a body which shares 
neither his crazy idealism nor his willingness to 
subordinate everything to a cause. The more 
practical Indian politicians, whatever their views, 
either have no part in the Congress or no 
authority in it. The thing is an anachronism, 
and a disreputable one. It existed to secure 
expression for Indian political aspirations; the 
Councils offer opportunities for that now, oppor- 
tunities which are too often abused; and the 
Congress is superfluous where it is not alse 
mischievous. 


SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The death of Sir George Buchanan marks the 
passing of a diplomat whose loss will be felt 
in many circles. As British Ambassador at Petro- 
grad he did not see eye to eye on all occasions 
with the Tsar, but had that monarch followed the 
advice tendered by Sir George it is possible Russia 
might have been spared the Revolution and the 
subsequent coming of the Bolshevist regime. The 
weakest step ever taken by a British Government 
was when Mr. Lloyd George sent Mr. Henderson 
to Petrograd with authority in his pocket to super- 
sede the Ambassador should he think it advisable 
todoso. It did not, however, take Mr. Henderson 
long to get the measure of Sir George Buchanan’s 
influence, and he returned home to report that our 
affairs in Russia could not be in safer or more 
experienced hands. Sir George belonged to the 
old school of diplomats, which is fast disappearing. 


A COOKED TOUR 
W will the truth about Russia be 


generally known in this country? It is 

remarkable that the interests of opposing 
opinions should so long and so thoroughly have 
succeeded in misleading and befogging the public, 
and have made it difficult if not impossible to 
arrive at anything approaching an exact estimate 
of the internal state of the Soviet Republic. Every 
month, every week almost, some person or persons 
of various degrees of importance return from a visit 
and give the impressions of their tour, some book 
or article is published purporting to tell ‘‘ the truth 
about Russia.’’ And though many of these 
undoubtedly contain a certain amount of true 
evidence, each is so warped by ignorance, or 
prejudice, or misapprehension, or wilful mis- 
representation as to render it more misleading than 
otherwise. 


Yet it is of the first importance to know the 
truth of this matter. It is impracticable and un- 
desirable for this country to ignore Russia; on the 
contrary it is to the interest of both countries to 
develop their relations in every sensible way. 
Recognition of Russia was sensible—inevitable 
indeed. The proposed treaty was not, and has 
rightly been abandoned. Things cannot long 
rest in this indeterminate position, however, and 
in order that we may proceed wisely we must first 
know the real facts about those with whom we are 
dealing. The very latest ‘‘ truth about Russia ’”’ 
comes from the Trades Union Delegation, whose 
cautious interim report was issued last Saturday. 
But unhappily it does not inspire any greater con- 
fidence in its veracity than most of the reports, 
justificatory or otherwise, which have tumbled out 
of the presses of this country during the past five 
or six years. The truth is that it is impossible to 
discover the truth about Russia—the whole truth, 
that is to say, and nothing but the truth—without 
living for a long time and with complete freedom 
in that country under its present masters. It is 
impossible, largely because the Soviet authorities 
have themselves made it so, by placing every kind 
of restriction on foreigners for free intercourse and 
investigation; but chiefly because Russia is a 
ninety per cent. agricultural country, and it is the 
feeling of the peasant which will ultimately decide 
the situation—a feeling which no foreigner has the 
slightest chance of gauging, even if he were 
allowed to leave the beaten track. Certainly it is 
impossible to discover the truth in the course of a 
few weeks’ hurried tour, which by reason of its very 
speed and brevity leaves no time for any but the 
most superficial inquiry ; but doubly is it impossible 
when such a tour is made, as the tour of this Trades 
Union Delegation was made, under the personal 
direction of the Government whose behaviour 
forms the subject of inquiry. The very condi- 
tions under which this personally conducted 
tour was undertaken render its evidence 
suspect from the start. It is not necessary to 


doubt the sincerity of the members constituting 
the delegation to realize how their report must be 
coloured by the use of the rose-tinted spectacles 
with which a thoughtful Soviet doubtless provided 
them. 


Probably one of the truest estimates of Russia’s 
condition was Mrs. Snowden’s, but that was three 
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years ago, and conditions have greatly changed 
since then. The opinions of such an observer as 
Emma Goldman, however, an avowed revolu- 
tionary who has had, moreover, the advantage of 
long sojourn in the country, must carry more 
weight than that of a group of English trade 
unionists unable to speak the language and led 
meekly about by a guide. Mr. Purcell and his 
party report favourably; Emma Goldman un- 
favourably. It is possible that had the trade 
unionists lived as long under the Soviet regime as 
Emma Goldman, had they learned to speak the 
language and been able to make investigations 
independently of their hosts—it is possible then, 
we say, that their report might have been less con- 
fidently and emphatically appreciative than in fact 
it so far is. 


We must await the complete report before we can 
finally judge of the worth of this excursion, but 
there are certain things in the matter already pub- 
lished on which we may usefully comment. The 
delegation report that they have found that ‘‘ the 
social, industrial, and economic conditions of 
Russia have enormously improved since the visit 
of the British Delegation in 1920.’’ So much is 
undoubtedly true. Among all the untruths and 
half-truths, this truth is now established. Its 
significance, however, is contained, if unacknow- 
ledged, in the next sentence of the interim report : 


Members of both delegations and the expert advisers formerly 
residing in Russia for many years are all agreed as to the 
very rapid process of economic reconstruction now operating 
under the direction of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


The first visit was made in 1920. In‘ 1g2! 
Moscow abandoned, as a failure, the full Com- 
munistic policy, and inaugurated the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. From that moment conditions have 
improved. The N.E.P. re-established—at first 
tentatively, but now more fully—private enterprise 
in industry and commerce. Capitalism returned, 
and in proportion as it returned reconstruction 
prospered. There can be little doubt that the 
immense improvement which there has un- 
doubtedly been since 1920 is due to the N.E.P. 
In noting this improvement the delegation are 
thus endorsing as thorough-going a testimonial to 
Capitalism as a Socialist could well desire. 


Other improvements they record—housing, edu- 
cation, morality. What the report does not point 
out is that all these improvements are but the 
regaining of lost ground. The Soviet Government 
has yet to show an advance in any important par- 
ticular on conditions prevailing in avowedly 
Capitalist countries. At present they are still 
deeply engaged in rescuing their country from the 
morass into which they themselves had earlier 
plunged it. 

It may be that when their final report is issued 
the delegation will be seen to have made important 
observations: intelligent and impartial inquiry 
would have found something to eulogize, much to 
condemn. But the interim report does not encour- 
agé in us any extravagant hopes for the forth- 
coming document. It reads, alas! too like a pro- 
pagandist pamphlet in justification of the dead 
and damned loan. The Socialist Party is rather 
pathetically faithful to its lost causes. Campbell, 
Zinovieff, and the Russian Loan are a pretty set 
of triplets whose not-too-evident virtues linger long 
in the Socialist memory. 


THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD 
IV—THE PRICE OF BREAD 


HOUGH there have at times been attempts 
| by associations of bakers to keep up the price 
of bread, and though some of these bodies 
have put pressure on millers, urging them to 
refuse supplies to individual firms offering bread 
below the locally prevalent rate, it is certain that 
bakers as a class are responsible for very little, jf 
any, of the illegitimate increase in the price of this 
article of diet. Roughly speaking, bakers have 
had to pay 56 per cent. more for flour than they 
did before the war, 100 per cent. more for other 
ingredients, 132 per cent. more for distribution, 
and 42 per cent. more for organization and equip. 
mént connected with distribution. Their total 
average outlay has been about 64 per cent. above 
the pre-war figure, but the cost of bread to the 
public has been increased by no more than 57 
per cent. 

Is it, then, the millers we have to blame? The 
charges the miller has to meet divide into the cost 
of the wheat at the place of purchase, the cost of 
transport, and the cost of the milling. As regards 
the cost of conveyance, it is to be noted that the 
increase in the proportion of wheat imported to 
wheat produced in this country has led to nearly 
all the large modern mills being situated at or in 
the vicinity of ports. The chief ports are London, 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, Hull and York, 
Bristol, and these areas provide somewhere about 
half the total flour requirements of the country. 
Over-concentration in these four regions, and par- 
ticularly between Liverpool and Hull, has resulted 
in nearly all the mills working about 20 per cent. 
below their capacity, and it is matter of common 
knowledge that in order to pay a mill must be 
worked full time. We cannot, however, condemn 
this concentration as short-sighted, for the rates 
of conveyance from the ports to distant mills are 
prohibitive. Incredible as it may sound, it is 
often, if not always, cheaper to carry wheat from 
Chicago to Liverpool than from Lincolnshire to 
Birmingham. A reduction of railway charges on 
wheat is imperative. 

Even where, owing to proximity to a port, as 
regards foreign wheat, or to a great producing 
area, as régards home-grown wheat, the convey- 
ance charges are low, the heavy wage bill keeps 
up the price of flour. Wages have increased about 
100 per cent. above the pre-war level. Before the 
war, wages in the milling industry ranged from 
18s. a week to 26s. In 1919, under the decision 
of the Joint Industrial Council for the industry, 
they were fixed at from 4os. to 52s. a week, while 
the hours of work declined to 44 a week. 

Quite what effect changed conditions have had 
on the profits of millers, where they make any profit 
at all, is not easy to discover. According to one 
set of figures before us, the miller has a gross 
profit of about 9s. per sack of flour produced. Out 
of this he has to meet 2s. gd. for wages, 2s. Id. 
for délivery charges, and various other expenses, 
aggregating about 8s, 11d., so that he has a net 
profit of about 1d. per sack. Another set of figures 
shows a larger charge for wages and a lower gross 
profit, with the result that there is a loss of about 
sd. per sack where in 1913 there was a profit of 
4d. Isolated returns of this kind prove little, and 
it should be remarked that appreciably better 
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results have been obtained by co-operative bodies ; 
but, broadly speaking, the mills make little where 
they do not suffer a loss. Palliatives have been sug- 
ted for this state of affairs. One is the closing 
of redundant mills—a counsel of despair. Another 
is restriction of the output of each mill; but this 
would mean a rise in prices or would harm the 
more prosperous mills without adequately helping 
the losing concerns. A third proposal is for a 
subsidy to milling—which the country can hardly 
afflord—which would be unpopular and which 
would help foreign wheat more than British. 


It cannot be doubted that, whether our aim be 
reduction of the price of bread or the wider one 
of incréasing the prosperity of the country, the 
proper course is concentration on increasing the 
quantity, improving the quality, and bettering the 
methods of growing British wheat. The extreme 
importance of an increased supply of home-grown 
wheat scarcely needs demonstration; but we may 
remind ourselves of a few relevant facts. One, 
recorded by the Working Classes’ Cost-of-Living 
Committee, is that the average family in this 
country spends on wheat products no less than 
17 per cent. of its total outlay on food. Another 
is that the more wheat we grow the more we shall 
have of the “‘ offal,’’ the husks, etc., which are 
so valuable as food for live stock. Then, an ample 
supply of home-grown wheat would keep a 
majority of thé mills working full time, and it has 
been officially calculated that part-time working of 
mills is responsible for something like 1s. 6d. to 
as. in the increased price of flour per sack. That 
we could in this country grow an immensely 
larger amount of wheat is acknowledged on all 
sides, but possibly the average man does not 
realize how nearly we could restore the conditions 
of fifty years ago. In 1870 we grew 64 per cent. 
of the wheat consumed by the nation. It has 
been estimated by Sir A. D. Hall that merely by 
extending arable land to the area it occupied in 
1870, and devoting it chiefly to wheat, the amount 
of wheat grown at home could be raised from the 
22 per cent. as at the present day to 59 per cent. 
of our total national requirements. With improved 
methods of cultivation the percentage might éasily 
be higher; but, since a loaf made of home-grown 
wheat could certainly be retailed at 14d. less than 
one made from foreign wheat, a speedy reduction 
in bread prices would follow. 


But is there anything we can do to lower bread 
prices pending the development of British wheat- 
growing? Undoubtedly there is. Though it does 
not seem to be generally appreciated, quite a large 
proportion of the cost of bread is the charge for 
distribution. Were bread bought over the counter, 
or ordered for delivery only from general stores, 
where the charge for delivery would be distributed 
over a number of relatively costly articles pur- 
chased at the same time, there could at once, evén 
under present conditions, be a reduction in the 
price of bread. The wrapping of bread in waxed 
paper would also be advantageous, not only as 
ensuring cleanliness, but as conducive to the pre- 
servation of bread and therefore to the reduction 
of the number of deliveries per week. But though 
hardships arising from the high cost of bread could 
be mitigated by these means, full relief can be 
secured only by application of the real remedy—an 
increase in the quantity and improvement in the 
quality of British wheat. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 


By VERNON RENDALL 


LL poets with their heightened sensibilities 
Ak unusual and interesting people, and the 

time has come, we suppose, for the Victorians 
to be rediscovered, since the latest generation 
knows little about them. Wordsworth, with his 
life of apparent calm, but really of constant excit- 
ability kept in check, is a notable character, and 
the new book,* which introduces his friends by 
means of his daughter’s album, affords an alluring 
introduction to his circle with some good criticism 
on the makings of the poet himself. The Words- 
worthians in earlier days were doubtless honest 
disciples, but they were far too high and dry for 
the average reader. Mr. Morley gives us plums 
like the account of Wordsworth, Lamb, and Keats 
at the party where Lamb behaved so badly to a 
Comptroller of Stamps. Lamb was the most 
stimulating and kindly of friends, and an accom- 
plished master of album verses, but he was freakish 
in familiar society. He denounced Wordsworth’s 
literary limitations; and to-day, when the age of 
reverence is over, we can note how a great man of 
letters gets his inspiration, how desperately he 
clings to it when it fades, how dependent he is on 
others to revive his dulled sensibilities. Scott, it 
is true, was not like that; but Scott was 
exceptional, a man who could always make little 
of himself. 

Wordsworth survived till 1850, and was for 
several years a non-practising Poet Laureate. In 
1830, the time when the album began, he had out- 
lived ridicule, and established his reputation, his 
greatness being, says De Quincey, ‘“‘ cheerfully 
and genially acknowledged.’’ He had not fallen 
out seriously with Landor, a turbulent, outspoken 
talker, whose character is better revealed in his 
dashing handwriting than in his gems of careful 
verse. His signature in the album is free and 
flowing. The Arnolds settled at Fox How in 1832, 
bringing Matthew, a boy of ten, who was to be 
Wordsworth's great admirer. Tennyson comes 
into the circle with a copy in his exquisite hand 
of ‘ The Eagle,’ and three lines which Mr. Morley 
has not identified. They are from ‘The Two 
Voices,’ and the first line of ‘ The Eagle ’ is given 
in the version of 1852, a word being altered later 
by the poet’s elaborate revision. The whole line 
may be a reminiscence of Virgil’s : 

Prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis. 
Leigh Hunt and Southey write with an elegance 
unusual in the makers of much ‘“‘ copy’ for the 
printers. Both did a great deal more for English 
letters than is generally known or acknowledged 
to-day. De Quincey was not at this time a neigh- 
bour, and does not figure in the album. He 
claimed an important part in making Words- 
worth’s reputation, but later poured his insidious 
malice over the Lake School. Scott, whom the 
Wordsworths visited a year before his death, con- 
tributed the most pathetic verses to the album, 
with a brain that could no longer complete a 
rhyme. As Matthew Arnold wrote later : 


Chief glory of all, 
Scott had bestowed there the last 
Breathings of song, with a pen 
Tottering, a death-stricken hand. 


** Dora Wordsworth: Her Book.’ By F. V. Morley. With 
portraits and facsimiles. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. net. 
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To complete the constellation of poets, we have a 
vision of Algernon, aged twelve, introduced by 
Lady Jane to Wordsworth, who declared that 
‘‘ there was nothing in his writings that would do 
the boy harm, and there were some things that 
might do him good.’’ Wordsworth did not live 
to see the pother raised about ‘ Poems and 
Ballads.’ 


He and Arnold, of Rugby, were singularly lack- 
ing in a sense of humour. The only really amusing 
person in the district was Hartley Coleridge, the 
failure from Oxford, wonderfully eloquent, like 
his father, but also a delightful little fellow appre- 
ciated by all the countryside. Mr. Morley has 
conveyed some good criticism from Bagehot about 
him, but he might have mentioned his theft of a 
leg of mutton from Wordsworth’s larder for a joke, 
or Tennyson’s engaging memories : 

Hartley was asked to dine with the family of a stiff Presby- 
terian clergyman, residing in the Lake district. The family 
sat a long time in the drawing-room waiting for dinner. 
Nobody talked. At last Hartley could stand it no longer; 
he jumped up from the sofa, kissed the clergyman’s daughter, 


and bolted out of the house. He was very eccentric, a sun 
faced little man. 


As for Dora, her father selfishly put off her mar- 
riage with a highly suitable husband and neigh- 
bour year after year, because he could not bear to 
lose any of the brightness which stimulated his 
muse and amused his evenings. She was sprightly 
and pleasantly unaffected, and could write a good 
letter. She and her Aunt Dorothy and Coleridge 
were the sustaining influences of Wordsworth’s 
life, and we may wonder what Mrs. Wordsworth 
felt about it all. 


Men of letters are apt to sacrifice much to their 
art. Wordsworth—‘‘ Gentlemanly man, but only 
reads his own poetry,”’ as ‘ Vivian Grey ’ says— 
isolated himself in the fine scenery of the lakes, 
but that was not so entirely consoling as his verse 
might imply. If his study was out of doors, his 
heart had a compelling need of human affections. 
He practised, as Mr. Morley says, a ‘‘ comfortable 
solemnity,’’ but he was no stoic in his self- 
restraint. He wrote too much; he leaned too much 
on others. He penned in his later years pages of 
sterile orthodoxy which few can read. When the 
vision and the faculty divine ’’ faded, he forced 
himself to go on writing, and, perhaps, long habit 
could not be denied. 


Viewing the old age of men famous either in 
letters or action, we have often thought that the 
activities of their last decade, which had better 
have been spent in retirement, do much to dim the 
glories of their times of full power. They have 
their acquired technique and the confidence of 
assured success. But they have ceased to grow, 
and they view a sadly-changed world, in which 
their views are out of date, if not obsolete. Their 
friends, who spoke salutary truth to them, are dead 
or gone away. They are famous and selfish, flat- 
tered and too old to be contradicted. So the 
statesman clings to office and spoils his fame; the 
- man of letters, if he does not exaggerate the faults 
his blind admirers praise as the best of him, yields 
to the twaddle of interviewers; and the mystic 
writes such earthy stuff as suggests no close 
approach to the world of the unseen. Regrets that 
poets die young are natural, but often they live 
on for nothing more than respectable achieve- 
ment. 


THE THEATRE 
A SAVOURY AND TWO SWEETs 
By Ivor Brown 


The Tyranny of Home. By W. Lemon Hall. The Everyman 
Theatre. 


Peter Pan. By J. M. Barrie. The Adelphi Theatre. 


Polyanna. By Catherine Chisholm Cushing. The St. James's 
Theatre. 


HAT will become of Mr. Lemon Hall's 
play with its sombre sincerity and delicate 


orchestration of acting? It has not 
lingered long at Hampstead, and one cannot see 
it surviving easily amid the pushing, jostling 
jocularity of Christmas entertainments. Yet it 
ought not to perish, for it is worth a dozen of the 
average West End plays, and carries the stamp of 
a most sensitive production by Mr. Milton Rosmer, 
I wish it life, while I hardly expect that fortune, 
For the play is neither robust nor shocking, nor 
intellectually daring nor intellectually contemp- 
tible ; it meanders with the stream of life, and takes 
a sluggish course through flat country. The 
mighty moments and violent clashes of the profes. 
sional second act are not to be found here, as they 
are not to be found in life. Drift is not in any 
obvious way dramatic, but I became a contented 
observer of existence at Mr. Weatherby’s rectory 
(as portrayed in this slow-motion play). It was, to 
say the least of it, a nice change from ‘ The 
Vortex’ and ‘ Our Betters.’ 

After all, not every English girl of 1924 is being 
very fast and free, and having the devil of a time, 
though a foreigner would probably get the impres- 
sion from a course of play-going that, whatever 
England’s failings may be, it can certainly breed 
some feminine champions in the art of looking after 
number one. In Mr. Hall’s play (rather clumsily 
named) we meet two girls who never go to the 
Savoy for Orpheus and his saxophone, and find 
that being the unseen pillars of home and parish 
is a full-time and a thankless job. Their brothers 
get chances and, when they have feoled them 
away, they get more chances; then the rector must 
not be disturbed, and there is a petulant, voci- 
ferous, bed-ridden uncle, who must have his rum- 
and-milk ‘‘ just so ’’; and there is the parish, and 
harvest home, and blatant church ‘‘ helpers,” and 
behind all this the somewhat doubtful and certainly 
unremunerative glory of domestic plodding on. 
Too many of our plays are about a square mile in 
London’s centre; this one is about England, and 
the change is welcome. 

Environment is more important than event in 
work of this kind, and Mr. Rosmer carries us 
straight into the unrestful rectory; I would com- 
plain that to the eye it was all too prosperous and 
polished, the tea-set too opulent, the girls too neat. 
But, psychologically, the atmosphere was admir- 
able, and the acting of Mr. Campbell Gullan as an 
embarrassed parson and of Miss Joan Vivian-Rees 
as his daughter was most quiet, faithful work. 
When will some manager wake up to the fact that 
Miss Beatrix Thomson is so clever in marginal 
parts that she deserves a whole page to herself, and 
that Mr. Frederic Cooper is so good at young 
rotters that he ought to be promoted to a higher 
class ? 
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‘ Peter Pan’ has come of age, and Miss Gladys 
Cooper repeats her performance of last year; this 
Peter isa resourceful urchin, and is more concerned 
to knock sparks out of the pirate’s steel than to 

ueeze tears from adult eyes by any elaboration of 
wistfulness. The daughter of the original Hook- 
Darling comes in to play Wendy, and Miss Angela 
du Maurier is blessed in lacking the theatricality 
which time is apt to bring. Her simple, straight- 
forward Wendy walks straight out of _the school- 
room, and is the right counterpart to Miss Cooper’s 
bold and resolute Peter, for the play thus becomes 
more and more a story of adventure, and less and 
less an essay in sentimental Barrieism. 

This, I should imagine, is exactly what the 
children want, since children, as a rule, prefer fact 
to fancy, and often seem only to put up with fairies 
as an act of Christmas charity to their parents. 
During both my last visits to * Peter Pan’ I have 
made such observation as was possible of the hands 
clapped in order to save Tinker Bell from extinc- 
tion, and I have noted a most furious activity 
among the mothers and aunts, and a singular 
apathy among the small people whose day out it 
was supposed to be, and whose day out it did cer- 
tainly become when the story was on the move, 
Tinker was forgotten, and Captain Hook had 
kicked the maternity-complex into the sea. 

Those who find the new Peter too practical a 
fellow and regard a Christmas play as a treacle- 
bath for the emotions are in no danger of missing 
their annual delight. ‘Polyanna’ might be 
vulgarly described as the glucose limit, and the 
country which sent us ‘ Daddy-Longlegs’ and 
‘Freckles ’ has now beaten its own record hand- 
somely. This monument of sickliness has evidently 
occupied the devoted labours of a considerable 
company of noble minds. Says the programme : 
“By arrangement with Gilbert Miller and in con- 
junction with Thos. C. Dagnall, Macdonald and 
Young present the ‘ glad’ play by Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, founded on the novel by 
Eleanor H. Porter, by arrangement with The Page 
Co.”” The product of labouring mountains is 
Polyanna, the orphan-girl who goes about making 
people ‘‘ glad,’’ thawing frosty old ladies, and 
making crotchety, grumpy old men draw back the 
curtains, look at the rainbow, stop snarling, and 
be “‘ glad.’’ Pessimists, who feel themselves in 
some danger of losing their sad faith, should visit 
this play; it will put them in fine fettle for acid 
declamation about the futility of education, demo- 
cracy, art, and the world in general. Yet there is 
this to be said on the other side, that anyone who 
can sit up to four acts of Polyanna’s gladness must 
have the stuff of heroism and a spine of triple 
brass. It may be said that this is a character- 
building play, so searchingly does it test the stiff- 
ness ‘of upper lips and the playgoer’s will to 
endure. 

Miss Joan Barry did her very best for the mitiga- 
tion of the little horror’s ‘‘ gladness,’’ and certainly 
won some hearts that the authors had lost. Miss 
Maire O’Neill put some spice into all this sugar as 
a boisterous Irish servant, and went through this 
familiar ritual with unlimited power to her elbow. 
The stage-Gael is an institution as stale as stage- 
thunder, but in ‘ Polyanna’ any relief is comic. 


The index to Volume 138 will shortly be ready. Subscribers 
who desire a copy should apply to the Publisher. 


Saturday Stories: XXIX 
SIR RALPH KERMUDGION’S 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


By NorRMAN DAVEY 


IR RALPH KERMUDGION sat at meat. 
S Behind his chair stood his butler, Barrington, 

ready to serve his master with wine, as his 
father and his father’s father had served the 
Kermudgions of the past. There was no other in 
the room than these two. - Sir Ralph sat and 
drank, slowly, delicately, and in silence. Barring- 
ton, save when he leant forward to pour the rose- 
red claret from the tall decanter into the frail 
glass, might well have been as one turned into 
stone by looking on Medusa’s head. Outside, the 
wind whined and whistled around the house: the 
driven rain beat tattoo behind the shuttered 
window-panes: on the open hearth a great log 
roared and crackled, and hissed, as now and then 
a splash of rain fell down the wide chimney into 
the blazing fire. Now and again, as it had been 
the sound of armies marching infinitely far away, 
a rat scratched behind the wainscot. Save for 
these noises and that of the working of Sir Ralph’s 
lantern jaw and the musical burble of the poured- 
out wine, no sound broke the silence of the 
Dolphin’s dining-room in Penscathe. 

It was a pleasant room to dine in—whether or 
no the French King’s son had so used it, as tradi- 
tion said: especially on a winter’s night like this, 
with a great fire to brighten the sombre panelling, 
and the delicately-shaded lamps to illustrate the 
silver and glass set out upon the round mahogany : 
a mahogany so fine in grain and so tended and 
polished over unnumbered years, that each knife 
and fork and every glass were seen in double, as 
though they had lain on a glazed mirror and not 
on opaque wood. A pleasant room, to be sure, 
and better to dine alone in than the great hall, 
with a gallery empty of fiddlers, and a board 
lacking half a hundred guests. 

For Sir Ralph Kermudgion lived alone in Pen- 
scathe. He was a bachelor. He was in his six- 
tieth year; although the stoop of his shoulders, 
the yellow parchment of his skin, the deep hollows 
in which were sunk his eyes, the sharp petulance 
of his thin lips, gave him the look of added years. 
In his youth he had travelled much; and grim 
tales were yet told of him in distant and heathen 
parts. But for the last twenty years and more he 
had shut himself up in the great house of 
Penscathe, where he saw no one; where he enter- 
tained no guest, save once a quarter, when he gave 
a formal dinner party to such few as were still left 
in the barren and impoverished Duchy of social 
standing fit to sit at table with the head of the 
house of Kermudgion. 

Sir Ralph sipped at his wine. It was a very 
great wine indeed—a Lafitte of ’75. A faint—a 
very faint touch of colour showed in his yellow 
cheeks; the set of his mouth grew a shade less 
rigid. He spoke—for the first time since he had 
come into the room. 

“* A wonderful year—a very fine growth. Forty- 
nine years old, and it has lost none of its virtue. 
Barrington, it has been well chambered.”’ 

“‘T thank you, sir,’’ stammered the butler. But, 
indeed, surprise so held him that he could hardly 
pronounce the words. Not for as long as he could 
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remember had Sir Ralph praised him in such 
fashion. True, it was Christmas Day. But what 
was Christmas Day to a Kermudgion? Report 
had it that an early Kermudgion—a baron in 
Normandy—had on this very feast day, eight 
hundred years ago, hung up a priest in the door- 
way of his own church: a priest who had preached 
against his seizure of a neighbour’s wife. ‘‘ It is 
God’s birthday, and you will do this crime! ’’ he 
had cried; and Sir Ralph Kermudgion of that 
day had answered: ‘‘ Then I will send him a 
Christmas present—your soul!’’ Hard men, 
these Kermudgions. Sir Ralph’s grandfather 
had led his young wife to this very house of Pen- 
scathe. She had died within the year, but how and 
for why is only whispered by the oldest villagers 
over the ale-house fire in the end of night. Hard 
men; bitter, hard men. 

Again Sir Ralph Kermudgion spoke: ‘‘ I have 
eaten enough of this. Bring in the pheasant.”’ 

Barrington took away the remainder of the sole. 
Other folk—on Christmas Day—might make much 
of eating particular dishes—turkeys, plum-pud- 
dings, mince-pies—even at the peril of the diges- 
tion, to mark out this day from other days. But 
not soa Kermudgion. A filet de sole Veronique; 
a pheasant, stuffed with chestnut ; a sweet soufflé— 
that was dinner enough for Sir Ralph Kermudgion 
on Christmas as on any other day. These—or 
other equally well-chosen dishes—together with an 
old and rare wine. None of your gassy cham- 
pagne, such as the vulgar would drink on such a 
day as this, but a soft and mellowing wine, as was 
this Lafitte of ’75. 

But maybe Sir Ralph Kermudgion was not so 
wise in his choice of a wine after all—at least, as a 
Kermudgion might value wisdom. For had Bar- 
rington been able to look into his master’s mind 
as the level of the red wine in the decanter grew 
lower, he would have been a great deal more than 
surprised. For Sir Ralph Kermudgion was 
actually thinking of other things than hate of men 
and love of himself. If he thought of himself at 


all, it was but to remember that he had been at | 


least unjust to his nephew (and heir), to whom he 
had shut his doors these ten years past, who would 
but inherit this house and land under an entail, 
with not a penny to keep it up, since Sir Ralph 


had cut him out of his will three years ago. And | 


now Bryan, his nephew, worked in a bank, keep- 
ing himself and the shop-girl he had married and 
his family of three as best he might on so many 


odd pounds a week. Yes; perhaps he had been | 
unjust—worse than unjust—to his nephew Bryan. 
Ralph Kermudgion sighed aloud as he. 


Sir 
finished his claret, and Barrington nearly dropped 
a plate in his astonishment. 

With the Cockburn ’68—and there is scarcely a 
finer vintage out of all Portugal—the mood of the 
Master of Penscathe grew even mellower still. 
Yes, surely he had treated young Bryan Kermud- 
gion badly : damnably badly. A sad, bad business 
altogether. If the young man were here—here and 
now, he would forgive him all, make him a hand- 
some allowance, reinstate him as his heir. After 
all, was it not Christmas Day ? If it had not been 
already nine at night. ... Anyhow, he would 
wire in the morning; if he could find the young 
man’s address. Surely he had a note of it 
somewhere ? 
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And while Sir Ralph Kermudgion was ye 
puzzling his brain to discover his nephew’s where. 
abouts, Barrington slid into the room. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Ralph, but Master 

What's that? ’’ And the Master of Penscathe 
swore a great oath. 

*“*. . . he’s arrived. He begs that you will see 
him, Sir Ralph.’’ 

“It is the finger of God,’’ muttered Sir Ralph 
Kermudgion. ‘‘ Let him come in.”’ 

A thin—a pathetically thin—figure in a thread. 
bare coat, took his place at the round table at Sir 
Ralph’s right-hand. 

‘* Uncle,’ he muttered brokenly. “Uncle, if 
you can do something—anything ... if I have 
offended, I am sorry ...I.. . Elsie is iJi——” 

‘* Bryan, my boy,’’ began Sir Ralph Kermud. 
gion; ‘‘I have treated you ill. I admit it. But | 
will make amends. I will surely made amends— 
even in this eleventh hour.” 

Had Barrington been here to hear him, he 
would not have recognized the voice of his master, 
nor understood the words he used. Was it not 
Christmas Day ? 

With his own hand Sir Ralph poured out the 
port for his nephew. The magical vintage of ’68 
that had moved even a Kermudgion to com- 
passion! The young man gulped it as one making 
the most of an occasion. With his first glass the 
glow of colour crept into his whitened cheeks. 
With his second glass _ his air of cringing servility 
began to leave him. With his third he was talking 
as readily—more readily even—than his host; for 
was not he also a Kermudgion and nephew of his 
own uncle, and had he not been damnably treated? 
His uncle had admitted it. His fourth glass he 
filled himself, 

‘* And now, Bryan, I mean to do well by you. 
After all... 

‘“And about time, too—after starving for ten 
years! ’’ broke in the young man, bitterly. 

‘‘T beg your pardon?’’ asked Sir Ralph, 
politely. But Barrington would have been able to 
recognize the voice better now. 

‘* T said it was about time that you remembered 
your heir. If it hadn’t been for your damned 
pride—damned selfishness, I call it—Elsie would 
not now be the wreck she is. Ten years of misery, 
of the torture of poverty, while you lived on here, 
like—like——”’ 

But Sir Ralph Kermudgion had jumped up from 
his chair. His finger was on the bell-push. A 
moment later Barrington stood in the doorway. 

‘‘Mr. Bryan Kermudgion,”’ he said in a voice 
as cold as zero, ‘‘ is unable to stay longer. You 
will kindly find him his hat and coat.’’ 

The young man was also on his feet. He said 
no word; but Barrington began to mutter: 
“A wet night, Sir Ralph—a dirty night it 
‘The dirtier the better for a dirty cur!” 
shouted Sir Ralph Kermudgion. ‘‘ ’Fore God! 


Am I to be obeyed in my own house or am I not?” 
The Master of Penscathe was once more alone. 
He raised his glass to his lips, but to put it down 
again without drinking. He emptied it into the 
finger-bowl. 
**Too generous a wine,”’ he said, sourly, “ for 
Christmas Day.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions th lves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ALIENS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your note of Nov. 29 on ‘‘ The Alien ’’ rather 
struck me as being intended to calm exaggerated fears. 
Well and good. But just as I applaud the present 
Government for not slacking its efforts, so I do not 
exactly appreciate your intention in this particular 
respect ; for you—and I—know far too much about it. 
A little capital can easily be supplied. 

I am, etc., 
‘* OBSERVER ”’ 

Yorkshire 


A ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow me space in your paper this 
year, as you have kindly done in the past two years, 
to appeal to the generosity of your readers on behalf 
of what I know to be a well thought out and carefully 
managed method of assisting the unemployed? 

The Winter Distress League, under the Presidency 
of the Marchioness of Carisbrooke, and with the 
assistance of a strong Council, have worked out a 
number of small but sound methods whereby 
desperate cases of need can be givan work which 
maintains them and their families, is of real social 
utility, and yet does not compete unfairly with those 
in normal employment. Unemployment Insurance 
does protect the majority from destitution, but it allows 
no margin for domestic misfortune, and there are 
decent people who still shrink from the Poor Law and 
who are faced with heartrending difficulties. 

There are thousands at this time of the year who 
because their hearts are genuinely sore for those in 
want will give, and often give with more generosity 
than wisdom. We cannot afford to waste what we 
have to give, and I have the utmost confidence in 
recommending those who can to send their Christmas 
offering with a prayer and a bit of self-sacrifice behind 
it, to the Secretary, Winter Distress League, 23 Bed- 
ford Row, W.C.1, from whom all inquiries can be 
made. To feast without a thought for those who fast 
is but a sorry way to get to Bethlehem. 

I am, etc., 
G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


THE TAKIN 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In the Indian Pavilion at Wembley I noticed 
a pair of horns of this ruminant, Budorcas taxicolor, 
which reminded me of those carried by the African 
gnu, or wildebeeste, in their peculiar twist backwards 
and upwards. More recently I came upon a very fine, 
agile specimen of the animal at the Regent’s Park Zoo. 

Next to the okapi of West Africa, the takin is held 
to be the rarest and least known of the antelope family, 
and one that no Englishman is believed to have shot, 
down to 1893, according to the ‘ Oxford Dictionary’ ; 
while the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ is not certain of 
its actual habitat, though crediting its range to South 
Tibet, the Himalayas, and the Chinese province of 


Szechuen. Mr. B, Hodgkin (‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society ’) regards it as an antelope, though Professor 
A. Sedgwick places it in the sub-family Ruprica pring 
intermediate, that is, between the goats and antelopes 
along with the chamois, serow, goral, and R 
Mountain goat. It approximates the American musk 
ox, too, in colour, but has shorter hair, its horns, as 
already stated, being bent back sharply, as in the gnu. 
The cannon bones are short, and scientists consider 
that it bridges the hiatus between the extinct 
European Criotheriwm and the musk ox. 

Perhaps some of your readers can furnish further 
details in regard to this scarce and handsome 
quadruped. 

I am, e¢tc., 


N. W. Hit 
21 Montague Street, W.C. 


THE RUGBY GAME 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Is it true, as I have been assured by more 
than’ one eye-witness, that in the last game between 
London and the ‘‘ All Blacks,” one of our forwards 
actually crossed the line, and instead of touching down 
for his try, passed the ball to one of his backs? None 
of our papers mentions this, and perhaps none of their 
correspondents could see it from their place. In any 
case, such abnegation may be magnificent, but it is not 
Rugby. 

I am, etc., 


INQUIRER ”’ 
37 Lamb’s Terrace, Carlisle 


VERSE 
CROSS ROADS 


I rook a hunchback for my love 

Where two roads met. 

His eyes were rooked, and I know 

That he we tame, but even so 

His road v 1s mine, and to and fro 
We wandered. 

It was long . 
I loved my hunchback. . . 

. . - I love him yet. 


I quarrelled with my hunchback love 
Where two clouds met 
I lost him in the shadow there, 
He left me naught but my despair 
But still I sought him always where 
Two clouds were met. 
’Twas long ago 
I sought my hunchback .. . 
. . I seek him yet. 


If there should aught be left for love 

Where two worlds met, 

Beyond Death’s dark forgotten pall, 

Beyond Eternity’s deep wall, 

His crooked eyes, his limp and all, 
Where two worlds met, 

As long ago 
I’d seek my hunchback . . . 

. And find him yet. 
Everest Lewin 


| 
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REVIEWS 


THE UNIVERSAL MIND 


A Year of Prophesying. By H. G. Wells. 
Fisher Unwin. ios. net. 


MONG moderns Mr. H. G. Wells has certainly 
made the boldest bid for that philosopher's stone 
of literature which only Shakespeare succeeded in dis- 
covering—a universal mind. Though his a 
is ineradicably English, he claims to be a Citizen of 
Cosmopolis. His books are read all over the world; 
no aspect of human endeavour is outside his scope. 
And yet the universe, or rather our knowledge of the 
universe, has outstripped the mind hopelessly since the 
Renaissance. Only the inspired prophet has any chance 
against present-day odds. Mr. Wells may seize ninety 
r cent. of the factors and assign them their true 
values, but the odd — eludes him and renders his 
hesying half useless. 
book nothing appears for the first 
time. It consists of fifty-five newspaper articles written 
during the last year. Taking this into account 
together with the binding, which is distinctly mediocre, 
and the wrapper, which is vile, the published price of 
ten shillings seems unnecessarily high. After all, it 
is the young to whom Mr. Wells chiefly appeals, and 
young people are rarely plutocrats. In such a work 
the enormous range of his mind is shown to best advan- 
tage and its curious limitations are most apparent. In 
the selection and valuation of vital factors his judg- 
ment rarely fails, except on Germany, which he seems 
to imagine as broken, cowed, spiritless, only doubtfully 
able to hang together, while she is actually the richest 
and most up-to-date country in Europe. And nowhere 
does his reputation stand higher. If his books are 
banned in France they sell the faster in Germany on 
the strength of it. 

But his most serious limitation is an inadequate 

power of digestion. He has views on every subject, 
but they fit each other imperfectly or not at all. He 
is full of contradictions. He thinks that Britain and 
India must separate because the temperaments of the 
two races are incompatible, but when’ America excludes 
Japanese immigrants on the same grounds he is up in 
arms. He exposes ruthlessly the pettiness of modern 
politics, yet he is astonished when the Labour Party 
turns out true to type. As the year passes we see 
his attitude towards the Labour Government change 
from child-like faith to utter contempt, as another 
prophet knowing both Mr, Wells .and the politicians 
might have foretold. ‘‘ Great Britain,” he says, “ is 
just as mischievous and criminally disposed” (as 
France). ‘‘ Both Powers are disturbers of the peace 
and destroyers of human hope.” But Great Britain 
in the present state of the world has, of all nations, 
least to gain by provoking war and most to lose. That 
extent and loose defencelessness of the British Empire, 
which he criticizes elsewhere, is the best possible guar- 
antee that criminal aggression will never be the British 
policy. We are bound over by our good fortune to 
keep the peace. 
_ In this welter of large ideas, mostly applied to situa- 
tions so ephemeral that the permanent value of the 
book becomes doubtful, there occurs occasionally a 
glimpse of personal experience in the old style : 

As I hung in the crystalline air above the mountains of 
Slovakia, far above the wooded hills and deep green gorges, 
with the culminating masses of the Little Carpathians heaped 
up to the right of me and the line of the White Carpathians 
away to the left, and ahead of me, still dim and distant, the 
striped fields and villages of the plain of Bratislava: and as I 
turned about and looked at the blue Moravian lands behind me, 
with every stream and pool picked out in molten silver by the 
afternoon sun, I was as near the summit of felicity as I have 


been in all my very pleasant life. Ever and again we overtook 
some little puff of cloud. ~ 


That is what Mr. Wells seems usually to be doing 
nowadays, flying by himself up in the clouds. F reely 
admitting that the world is as shabby as he paints it, 
will any political adjustments improve it? Only in 
moments of dejection does Mr. Wells seem to glance 
in horror at the Gorgon’s head of humanity, looking 
away instantly lest it should turn his dreams to stone. 
But humanity, not nationalism nor foreign policy, is 
the root of the trouble. Not merely some people, but 
almost all people are in practice well content to have 
things as they are. Among the majority of English- 
men there is not enough explosive matter to light a 
candle. 

Before smallpox could be stamped out at Gloucester 
it was necessary to convince the patients, not without 
great difficulty, that they were really ill. Before Mr. 
Wells can set about the building of his New Jeru- 
salem, he will have to attend yet more to the fostering 
of constructive discontent. Fresh from that most dis- 
illusioning of all experiences, canvassing voters at the 
General Election, our faith in the perfectability of man 
is still convalescent. But we know that everything 
depends on it: nothing else matters. When men have 
become perfect there will be no need to rack one’s 
brains to find them a perfect constitution. 


WALT WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman: A Study and a Selection. By 
Gerald Bullett. Grant Richards. 15s. net. 


HE literary significance of Walt Whitman is like 
a great tree that dwarfs every other American 
significance, just as his literary mode confounded the 
current creeds and conformities and traditions. He is 
Yankee Doodle itself, carrying stars for every state 
and still receiving, it seems, a good many of the stripes. 
His philosophy may not amount to very much—neither 
does Nietzsche’s—but what is philosophy, after all, to 
a genius? 
This then is life, 
This is what has come to the surface after so many throes 
and convulsions. 
How curious! How real! 
Underfoot the divine soil, overhead the sun. 


Whitman was the embodiment of earthly love, a breath- 
ing poetic gesture ‘‘ waving an indicative hand ” rather 
than a pure poet, whose sense of the beauty, the 
inexpressible exaltation, of life transcended ‘ ideas.” 

Do I contradict myself? Very well, I contradict myself. 

I am large, I contain all. 
For him the tissue of civilization was not a fulfilment, 
not an enlightenment; it was barbaric and estranging, 
it was not even civility. Buried under ‘‘the broadcloth 
and gingham ”’ lay, like a miner entombed, the spirit 
he was kin to, the recognitions which he divined, the 
intercourse that was life indeed, and to rescue that he 
fought such a fight as never was on land or sea. 
As Mr. Bullett wittily says: ‘‘ ‘ The Song of Myself’ 
is a letter marked ‘ private and confidential ’ despatched 
to every man and every woman in the world,” but, as 
is the way of the world, the letter often miscarries : 

Where is what I started for so long ago, 
And why is it yet unfound? 

Whittier threw his book in the fire, and Whitman still 
suffers the detractors, to whom he is only vulgar, gush- 
ing, tedious, erotic and puerile, views that have still 
many deaths to die, although his whole work is a pro- 
test against such common misconceptions. That is the 
fate of most revolutionaries, and he lived through the 
time of many: Bolivar, Mazzini, Kossuth, Garibaldi 
and John Brown, while his own great hero was 
Lincoln. How strange that he wrote scores of poems 
about Lincoln, whom he never knew, and yet not one 
to his mother, whom he adored ! 

The dignity and delicacy of this great saunter- 
ing American are things to envy : 
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This is the press of a bashful hand, this the float and odour 
of hair, 

This the touch of my lips to yours, this the murmur of 
yearning, 

This the far-off depth and height reflecting my own face, 

This the thoughtful merge of myself, and the outlet again. 


But we envy vainly, for he had an amplitude and an 
élan that defeats comparison; his feet are in the seas 
and his brows are touched with the glory of an 
Elysium never far ahead of him. 

This volume is a beautiful production, a delight to 
handle. Mr. Bullett tells us all we need to know of the 
poet, and his selection from the poems is admirable, 
although one would have liked to see some of 
‘ Paumanok ’ included, and certainly that most tender 
of love poems, ‘ Once I Passed through a Populous 
City.’ 


THE SENTENTIOUS MUSE 


Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine. Translated by 
Edward Marsh. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


ERTAIN French poets, Racine and La Fontaine 

in chief, we islanders do not instinctively appre- 
ciate. Their stable reputation leaves us cold. Our 
taste for them is acquired. It is true that, failing to 
conceive their value, we fail to comprehend the French 
spirit. But the praise endlessly lavished upon La 
Fontaine by his countrymen? We have inwardly to 
digest the fact that he has set forth the comedy of 
life in a hundred acts, that he is the French Homer, 
that he is the one poet of the race. Nay, and not only 
must we admire the various felicity of his technique, 
but—in a literature which seldom combines broad 
popularity and supreme art—we have to learn that La 
Fontaine not only wins every French audience in every 
age, but is world-wide in sure appeal. 

How, with his marked personal and national char- 
acteristics, is he to be translated, transposed, for our 
use? Three ways offer themselves. There is the 
painstaking, painful method of preserving matter and 
metre as far as may be. And ever, with these foreign 
or ancient poets, the result is in dispute. New effort 
shoulders aside the last; each newest joins the limbo 
of its predecessors. In all, one looks at the original to 
discover the meaning of the translation. A better way 
was that of the last generation: the design to be 
adroitly pleasant and accurate in a prose version. But 
of late, and not without reason, we are all for trans- 
position ; for rendering an equivalent. It is old friends 
with latest modern faces we require: the semi-alien 
become one of ourselves, addressing us in our own 
current style. And Mr. Edward Marsh serves us up 
to our bent. La Fontaine has his occasional lines and 
grouped lines of ‘‘ natural magic,’’ inevitable, beyond 
translation. But these remain outside the present 
selection. La Fontaine, with his ode-like form and 
matching of transient metre to transient feeling, sug- 
gests an uneasy, doubtful look at Cowley. But no: 
John Gay is our and Mr. Marsh’s man. John Gay, of 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ and the ‘ Fables,’ our nearest 
in temperament to La Fontaine, as he would write 
nowadays, perchance not unmindful of the latest 
American sententiousness, ironical and picturesque. 

One could assert that the ‘ Fly on the Wheel,’ and 
others, are as good as the originals. When La Fon- 
taine is not quite himself and ambiguous, Mr. Marsh 
follows in the very footsteps of his master. Once, at 
need, like Pope dealing with Horace, he brilliantly sub- 
stitutes a Lord of the Manor and a pack of hounds for 
an out-of-date pedant and his pack of schoolboys. In 
short, Mr. Marsh is not the 

Too ambitious Donkey 
Who pitched his singing in a wrong key. 
And the philosophy of it all? La Fontaine is 


Horatian, and gaulois to a degree. The world is what 
it is, my masters; and as its ways have been so shall 
they be. 


Laugh lightly at all follies, and your own. 


27 December 1924 


RUIN AND REPAIR 


They Make a Desert. By Francesco Nitti. Dent. 
10s. 6d. net. 


S IGNOR NITTI, Prime Minister of Italy in 1919-20, 
would still be of service in his retirement. He 
issues this third appeal to the peoples of the Allied 
Powers. He would instruct public opinion here, and 
even more especially in the United States. In these 
distressful years since the Armistice, he has deplored 
a succession of the blunders that are worse than 
crimes. Once more he would furnish a basis for 
‘* calm reasoning.” In order to do this he uses an 
eloquence equally impassioned and restrained. It is 
not for nothing that he confesses a reperusal of Victor 
Hugo, massy and impressive in’ insistence and ampli- 
fication. In lieu of a ‘‘ Napoleon le Petit ” you have 
but to envisage M. Poincaré, with his group of 
Hanotaux and Clemenceau, Loucher, and Barthou. 
Did we not fight for an end to all war and the safe- 
guarding of democracy? And, after whole effort 
against a criminal nationalism and imperialism, we 
have found ourselves tangled in a newer and still more 
base imperialism; lost in the deadly desert of a so- 
called peace. The Anglo-Saxons in Great Britain and 
the States alone are capable of right imperialism. 
Signor Nitti allows no plea of a pacific France desirous 
of security. The French policy is but the Napoleonic 
aggravated by the latest improvements of horror. The 
French policy, glossed over and yet plain, heads for 
nothing save the ruin of the European economy and 
the new wars to spring from ‘‘ reparations.” It is all 
sin that reparation covers. The Saar and the Ruhr; 
Upper Silesia and the occupation of the Rhine bank; 
the compelled disorder and dismemberment of the 
vanquished ; the Balkanization of Europe; the hege- 
mony of France and its domination by means of coal and 
iron; these are so many component parts of a devil's 
own Ninth Symphony and Chorus. And yet Signor 
Nitti is hopeful. He discerns a gradual return of the 
peoples to sanity. Above all, he rests hope upon an 
understanding between Great Britain and the States. 
Why the States should have drawn back from inter- 
ference with the European chaos, is ably analyzed. 
That the States will once more assume responsibility, 
he is sure, Conscience must wake, with the larger 
comprehension’ of immediate interests. The sham 
French and Italian and other imperialisms shall pass. 
Europe shall be free and federated. The treaties shall 
be revised, and a way prepared for an inter-European 
customs union and a veritable league of nations. And, 
with Signor Nitti, we can only await the event, and the 
French reply to his denunciation. 


AN ENTHUSIAST 


Landscape Painting.—Vol. II. By C. Lewis Hind. 
Universal Art Series. Chapman and Hall. 
21s. net. 


N his introductory complaint against critics, Mr. 

Hind states that the ‘‘ professional critic has ceased 
to feel enthusiasm.” Presumably, in contrast, Mr. 
Hind does feel enthusiasm which, it must be deduced 
from reading his book, is a kind of breathless indis- 
crimination. It lacks that restraint and sense of 
good judgment which is demanded by the public from 
those who set out to inform it. The writer who under- 
takes to review landscape painting in two volumes has 
admittedly an almost impossible task. There can’ be 
only two solutions, a general critical essay dealing only 
with outstanding figures, or a dry and valuable refer- 
ence book. Mr. Hind has tried to combine the two 
and produced a chatty catalogue, interspersed with 
enthusiastic appraisements. 


| | 
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The reproductions to this volume, which covers the 

riod from Constable to the present day, are mostly 

r, although numerous. and well-chosen. After so 
excellent a production as the last of this series, Mr. 
Harold Speed’s ‘ The Science and Practice of Oil 
Painting,’ this ‘‘ unprofessional” book is disappoint- 
ing. 


ART AND RELIGION 


Art and Religion. By Percy Dearmer. Student 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. net. 


HE traditional quarrel between Art and Religion 
i bt on a misunderstanding of both terms. Each 
of them is an’ attitude to life, a recognition of reality, 
an expression of the spiritual factor in the experience 
of mankind. Art is not a luxury or extra—the 
appanage of the well-to-do and ‘‘ highbrow”: it is a 
necessity of life. Much harm has been done, Dr. 
Dearmer thinks, by making ‘‘ Art” mean painting and 
sculpture, which demand a highly-trained appreciation. 
We should start from domestic arts and craftsman- 
ship: gardening, dancing, folk-songs, carpentering. 
Then we see that art is simply life alive, expressing 
the beauty inherent in the universe as its recognition 
of spiritual value. Criticism always tends to specialize, 
as usual, in art as in theology, and to ‘‘ narrow away 
from life.’’ That leaves art ‘‘ highbrow ’’ and 
anzmic. 

But all true art comes out of intense living, and all 
art is in its origin religion. The drawing away of art 
from the people’s life and, on the other hand, from 
religion, is the cause of the grim vulgarity of our age. 
Great art cannot exist without religion: and religion 
without art fails of its purpose. For while art 
expresses value as beauty, it must also express the 
other co-equal values in the Trinity of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness ; and conversely moral goodness in itself 
is an incomplete and unsatisfying ideal. There are 
three ultimate values—‘‘ these three”: and none of 
them is afore or after the other. To possess them is 
to possess the Kingdom of Heaven. Great art 
demands nobility of character, which cannot be won 
without Truth and Beauty. The essential function, 
therefore, of religion is not to patronize art as its 
“‘ handmaid,” still less to regard it with suspicion, but 
to harmonize the three ultimate values in adoration 
of the Infinite Spirit of which they are the co-essential 
attributes. 

Thus Dr. Dearmer develops, in these charmingly 
written and attractive lectures, the philosophy of the 
Clutton-Brock circle. He is doing high service to art 
and to religion, and we hope this book will be read 
very widely. 


BUILDING A RAILWAY 


Canada’s Great Highway. By J. H. E. Secretan. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE characteristic note of Mr. Secretan’s book is 

modesty. He was privileged to be one of those 
who had a hand in building the great Canadian Pacific 
Railway and did pioneer work in the wilderness with 
surveying parties. In this record of his personal 
adventures and experiences, from the driving of the 
first stake in 1871 to the driving of the last spike in 
1885, we get a vivid picture of the difficulties and 
trials experienced by the track-layers, with intimate 
touches of life ‘‘ behind the scenes.’’ An engineer 
himself, the author pays a high tribute to the divisional 


engineers and all their officers and men engaged in the 
surveys. The conditions in which they worked, often 
isolated from their fellows, on short rations and exposed 
to every kind of weather, with no holidays, gave them 
every temptation to slack; ‘‘ instead of which these 
men, with true loyal instincts, followed a deadly dull 
daily routine of duty day after day, week after week, 
month after month, until they once more reported at 
headquarters on the hill.”’ 

Most interesting to the general reader, perhaps, is 
the chapter which tells of the trouble between the rail- 
waymen and the Indians. To the Indians the invasion 
of their prairie hunting-grounds was an impertinence 
and a menace. So we have the incident of Pie-a-pot, 
chief of the Crees, who made trouble by pulling up 
several miles of track and ‘‘ squatting ’’ directly in the 
line of progress. There is a spirited account, too, of 
the author’s experiences in the Riel Rebellion in 1885. 


FISH STORIES 


Duffer’s Luck. By Stephen Gwynn. Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is something insuperably innocent about 

men who fish: something—it must surely be more 
than the memory of Izaak Walton—which seems to 
preserve them from the coarser contamination of the 
world; and even their lies are white. Of this all but 
celestial company—‘‘ not anglers, but angels ”—Mr. 
Gwynn is one of the most modest, companionable and 
skilful. He calls himself a ‘‘ duffer” with rod and 
line, but that is only his way : and with a pen, nobody 
was ever less of a duffer than he—and he knows it. 
The sketches here collected are light and slight, 
reminiscences of pleasant hours: but they are delight- 
ful because of the way in which they are told. They 
are appealing. They strike a human note; and in this 
connexion, as we have seen, ‘‘ human” is almost a 
synonym for ‘‘ angelic.” 

Mr. Gwynn fishes with a wide net—as well, of course, 
as with more orthodox weapons. Salmon’ is perhaps 
his first love, but he does not disdain herring or sand- 
eels (which, ‘as he observes, are not eels at all, but 
‘** most exquisite fish ”: and you fish for them with a 
blunt table-knife. At least, Mr. Gwynn did: he adds 
that ‘‘ at first it seemed a chimerical project ”’). 

‘* Nothing in the world,” he says in an earlier paper, 
** causes such genuine remorse as doing the wrong 
thing with a salmon, and losing him by it.’’ That is 
the right spirit. One could quote any number of 
passages for their charm: two must suffice. Here is 
one of them: 


Fishing is a solitary sport, but it has its own way of 
companionship, and though the Slaney is a beautiful river, it 
stands by itself in my affection, because there I had the 
perfect companion. 

And here is the other : 
For I still hold that it is better to have a bad day with 
the chance of a really good fish than a moderate one among 
the small and evenly-sized brown trout which swarm in a 
hundred loughs. It is to the places where we lost fish, or rose 
fish, even more than to the places where we actually got them, 
that the spirit longs to return. 


For the size of the really good fish that Mr. Gwynn did 
actually get, you must search his own pages: you will 
find that, and very much besides. 


Readers who experience any difficulty or delay 
in obtaining copies of the SaturDAyY REvIEW 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GOULD 
Balisand. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Crowded Street. By Winifred Holtby. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


Strait is the Gate. By André Gide. Translated 
by Dorothy Bussy. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ask the Young. By W. B. Trites. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


Porto Bello Gold. By A. D. Howden Smith. 
Brentano. 7s. 6d. net. 


I T takes a very exceptional talent to make the 
politics of an old era interesting. Mr. Herges- 
heimer has, everybody knows, a very exceptional 
talent: but in ‘ Balisand ’ he has certainly set himself 
a task beyond his own powers. It is magnificent, as 
a tour de force: but I must confess that I have found it 
extremely dull. Mr. Hergesheimer seeks to re-create 
the situation in the early years of the victory won by 
the American colonists over the government of 
George III. His knowledge is immense. His hero is 
a devotee of George Washington. But he is utterly 
unable to make us care whether that hero’s political 
views were right or wrong: he gives discussions, 
arguments; and they are like the discussions and argu- 
ments that we know: but they drop into the void like 
stones down a well, and all that comes up is an empty 
and incalculable echo. The trouble, I think, is not in 
the political parties themselves so much as in the char- 
acter of the most prominent partisan. I cannot con- 
cede that a man is interesting simply because he puts 
himself first and bullies everybody else: nor do I think 
that a man’s claim to be a gentleman can adequately 
cover the commission of the most deplorable acts. 
Richard Bale is, presumably, splendid: I can only say 
that I find his splendour a poor and tinsel-like affair. 
He is supposed to be grim and powerful; but he re- 
mains a shabby figure, and his first ill-fated love and 
his subsequent satisfactory marriage both leave me 
cold. Of course, Mr. Hergesheimer never fails in 
virtuosity : his colour, his line, are always admirable : 
his descriptions are always rich and various: but some- 
how the result in this case is rather vague and unre- 
vealing, because one feels—how justly or unjustly | 
do not know—that the whole is an exercise, a flourish; 
an experiment, rather than the inevitable expression of 
genius. I do not doubt or question that Mr. Herges- 
heimer has genius: one has but to look back as far as 
‘ The Bright Shawl’ to be sure of that. But ‘ Bali- 
sand ’ is not a work of genius: it is a work of dazzling 
talent, and no more. 


I find interest of a different kind in ‘ The Crowded 
Street,’ which makes no pretensions to genius but is 
compact of sincerity. The heroine here is one of those 
people who have every charming quality except charm 
—but no, that is less than fair: to the reader she has 
charm enough, or he would not go on reading: the 
point is that, for the young men whose opportunities to 
marry her occur with persistence and obviousness, she 
does not possess that powerful quality which commits 
and decides. She is vague: she is humble. But she 
has the right stuff in her; and by the end of the book 
she has won through to an assurance of her own. The 
story is long, patient, careful; full of unpretentious but 
entirely convincing detail; and it can be confidently 
recommended to those who read novels, not for their 
superficial brilliance, but for their substantial truth. 


*‘ Strait is the Gate’ was probably, in the original, 
both true and brilliant : even in the translation (which, 
one takes for granted, must lose something, but 
which as far as one can judge without comparison 


with the original, is as good as one can possibly expect 
a translation to be) it has an awful and compulsive 
quality. But how desperate and melancholy a theme! 
A man loves a girl, and the girl loves him: and what 
is there to prevent them from marrying and living 
happily ever after? Nothing, except the painful and 
excessive conscientiousness of the girl. She has that 
pre-occupation with abstract and barren virtue which 
is scarcely to be distinguished from sheer neurosis: 
so, in the name of righteousness and self-control, she 
tortures her lover and herself into futility and despair. 
It cannot be denied that the story is probable, nor that 
it is a legitimate subject for art; but the highest art, 
whatever depth of perversity or misery it displays, at 
least displays it under an aspect which implies an 
eternal justification: M. Gide, for all the subtlety of 
his interpretation, does not quite do that. 

With ‘ Ask the Young ’ we are out of the realm of 
high art and back in that place where the crude social 
lesson obtrudes itself objectionably through the nar- 
ration of fact. Mr. Trites is a clever writer. He has 
an easy, effective narrative style, considerable know- 
ledge, and some command of sentiment. But he goes 
far towards ruining his story as a story by complicat- 
ing it with too obvious a parade of ‘‘ views.’”’ His 
hero has ambitions as a writer, his heroine as a painter. 
They are both mildly ‘* brainy,”’ but entirely inefficient, 
and ludicrously corrupted by egoism. They are dar- 
ing and advanced and so forth: Mr. Trites makes all 
their experiments futile and disgusting for the sake 
of demonstrating how safe and commendable by con- 
trast are the domestic virtues. But surely he begs 
rather than answers his own questions. Selfishness 
and obtuseness are not entirely the preserve of self- 
deceiving artists : they may be found also in the homes 
of the respectable. The desire to express oneself in 
language or colour, even when divorced from the 
capacity to do so, need not lead directly to general 
incompetence and indulgence. Nor is it every unsuc- 
cessful author who has at his back—and his beck—a 
flourishing business to which he can turn when he 
chooses: nor again, it may be added, is it every un- 
successful author who would necessarily achieve suc- 
cess, money, and domestic bliss by taking to business. 
It is impossible to believe that business is quite so 
simple a matter as novelists—particularly American 
novelists—would have us believe. In many—I had 
almost written most—American novels, the hero has 
only to fail at everything else in order to be an imme- 
diate and overwhelming success in the world of finan- 
cial and commercial affairs. It is an odd complexion 
for the advocates of those affairs to wish to put upon 
the subject of their eulogy. I cannot help suspecting 
that the young people drawn by Mr. Trites would, in 
real life, have made every bit as bad a mess of com- 
merce and domesticity as they did of aberration and 
Bohemianism: they were like that. But the actual 
telling of their adventures and sufferings is vivid and 
brisk: Mr. Trites certainly has the supreme merit of 
readableness. 


Mr. Howden Smith has attempted the impossible, 
but with so engaging a humility and frankness that 
it is impossible to find fault with him. He tells us 
that, when his story was beginning to take shape, he 
went to consult Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, ‘‘ stepson of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and surviving representative 
of the Stevenson estate,’’ and asked him ‘‘ if he had 
any objection ’’ (I quote Mr. Howden Smith’s own 
words) ‘‘ to my re-creating certain of the ‘ Treasure 
Island ’ characters in a novel which should assume to 
tell how the treasure came to be on Treasure Island.’’ 
Mr. Osbourne did not object, so how can anybody else? 
And indeed he would be a curmudgeon who wanted to 
object ; for Mr. Howden Smith has a pretty fancy and 
a pretty style, and comes nearer to achieving the im- 
possible than one would expect. He is not a Steven- 
son. Who is? But he can tell a busy yarn of the 
Spanish Main, and so his book too is to be recom- 
mended. 


| 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


the turn of the year markets will again settle in 

their stride. It seems that we are in for a spell 
of dearer money, not merely for end of year require- 
ments, but after these have ceased to be a factor. The 
recent flood of capital issues all require instalments to 
be paid at various dates; and although the instalments 
on no one issue would have a marked effect, collec- 
tively very considerable amounts will be needed. As 
regards commercial demands, in this direction also an 
increase of credits rather than a decrease is anticipated. 
It is possible that before the New Year is very old the 
Gilt-Edged market may be oppressed by the fear of 
an increase in the Bank rate. A lot will depend on the 
Federal Reserve Bank rate in America: should that 
rise the possibility of an increase here would become 
a probability. In these circumstances, I am not over 
sanguine about prices in Gilt-Edged stocks. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in the New Year there may be 
some chance of a reduction in Income Tax in the 
forthcoming Budget, and this would prove a great 
tonic to Gilt-Edged prices and perhaps more than 
counterbalance the lowering effect of the Bank rate 
bogey. Another factor may be presented by further 
conversion schemes. It is estimated that the recent 
scheme will save the taxpayer £1,000,000 per annum, 
and efforts may be made to introduce further opera- 
tions with this object in view. It is likely that in 
1925 the tendency will be for the price of Gilt-Edged 
stocks to fall. 


Te holiday season will soon be over and with 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
It may be of interest to see how currencies have 
fluctuated during the year now ending : 


Highest. Lewest. Dec. 24th. 
Dollars 4.71} 4.203 4.71 
Franc (Paris) ees ase 117 65 87.40 
Franc (Brussels) 1343 754 94.50 
Franc (Swiss) 24.91 23.28 24.30 
Lire 1103 95.37 109.40 
Austrian Kr. 333,000 300,000 333,000 
Czech. Kr. 1554 143 1553 
Dinar 393 305 313 
Guilder 11.84 11.31 11.65 
Spanish Pas. 35.27 31.10 33.72 


The Renten Mark is harnessed to the dollar and 
fluctuates with it. One billion old Paper Marks are 
equivalent to one Renten or Reich Mark. At the 
moment, about 19$ Renten or Reich Marks are 
equivalent to £1. As to the future, I suggest, not 
without misgivings, that the sterling value of the 
franc is not likely to appreciate, and that the recent 
depreciation in the sterling value of the dollar has 
perhaps gone a little too fast. 


BASE METALS 

The future of good base metal shares seems hopeful ; 
the metal market should be in for a good spell. The 
outlook for copper is also promising. There has been 
of late a steady demand in America, while the German 


consumption is increasing. The dominating factor in | 


tin during the last year or so has been the Government 
stocks in the East. These have been so considerably 
reduced (it is estimated that they are down to about 
500 tons) that the market is in a very strong position. 
The fact that these stocks have been almost used up 
may lead to a cessation of American consumers’ hand 
to mouth policy. There are signs of this already; for 
of late good buying of both spot and forward has been 
reported from the States. The future fluctuations in 
the price of lead are more difficult to foresee, as the 
threatened strike at Broken Hill has augmented the 


demand from home consumers. While the home con- 
sumer appears to have very little spelter on hand, ‘t 
is suggested that any increased demand will lead to 
increased production in the States, which may tend 
to a slightly lower level of prices; but speaking gener- 
ally the re-settlement of Europe should lead to an 
increasing demand for all base metals. There appears 
no likelihood of increased supplies, particularly of tin, 
being forthcoming; prices therefore, if they do not 
rise, should remain steady. 


TIN SHARES 
In view of these facts, I consider the future of tin 

extremely promising, although past history has proved 
that to prophesy the future price of this essential metal 
is hazardous. The tin share market is an unsatisfac- 
tory one in which to deal, as the majority of shares of 
Malay companies are not free dealing markets; but 
certain Nigerians can be dealt in fairly freely at reason- 
ably close prices. My selections in this market are : 

Bisichi Tin 10s. shares at 10s. 

Kaduna Syndicate 5s. shares at 18s. 6d. 


Mongu 10s. shares at 15s. 9d 
Ex Lands of Nigeria 2s. shares at 3s. 9d. 


VICTORIA LOAN 

Last week the Government of Victoria made an 
issue of £6,000,000 4} per cent. inscribed stock at 974. 
Although the prospectus merely contained the informa- 
tion that the loan was being raised for the construc- 
tion of railways and rolling stock, roads, irrigation 
works, etc., and that a sum of tos. per cent. of the 
amount of stock issued will be provided annually 
towards its redemption, the issue is of interest because 
it was sent out to the Press, together with a state- 
ment from the Agent-General, giving interesting figures 
regarding the finances of the state. Attention has 
already been drawn in these notes to the unsatisfactory 
habit of making these issues without offering future 
subscribers real particulars as to the finances of the 
borrower; this departure is, therefore, a step in the 
right direction. I would, however, suggest that these 
particulars should be embodied in the prospectus itself, 
and not in a separate communication. 

TauRuS 


Endorsing the 
HIGHER NATURAL 
BENZOL CONTENT 


SHELL 


. . the demand is great for petrol 
that has a high natural benzol content, 
which is procurable in the highest 
degree from crude oil obtained in 
Borneo, of which Shell is in control. 
To its honour, this Company does not 
market petrol with this unusual and 
valuable high aromatic content at 
more than the price of ordinary petrol.” 
Mr. H. Massac Buist in the ‘Observer,’ Nov. 30. 


Shell is “ Nature’s Mixture of Petrol 
and Benzol.”’ 


SHELL-MEX, Ltd., G.P.O. Bex 148, Suriz Corner, Kinssway, W.C.2. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’”? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 147. 


LIES HIDDEN IN THESE LIGHTS A TIMELY GREETING. 


By cunning treatment rendered fit for eating. 

From state remove old Inachus’ lost daughter. 

A fatal gift the rural fellow brought her. 

To cowslip this, one hints, as boy to girl. 

Fringed round, on fair ones’ heads, by many a curl. 
Among the corn its pretty blossoms glow. 

What crumbs they’ve picked up, this perhaps will show. 
For hidden insects every nook he searches. 

Behead what lights our houses and our churches. 


Ses 


10. Fatal too oft to me this festive season. 

11. You may: yon mistletoe affords a reason! 

12. Fine flavour adds to various dainty dishes. 

13. To catch his eye our new-fledged Member wishes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 145. 
Two Ports, BOTH AS CORRESPONDENTS FAMOUS. 


1. Blind guide indeed, if but an ignoramus. 
2. This light who misses, he may well look blue. 
3. <A plant,—that Charley is de trop is true. 
4. Has its attractions, I can not deny. 
5. Flowed from the blessed inmates of the sky. 
6. By donkeys worn, half horse, half ass within it. 
7. All that he touched turned gold that very minute. 
8. A Roman orator still read and quoted. 
9. Take half a stream, for rapid flow not noted, 
10. When mine is this, sir, cutest Yankees shun it. 
11. ’Tis quickly penned, when you have once begun it. 
12. Beware lest ears polite with this you shock. 
13. Houses the worthy pastor of the flock. 
Solution to Acrostic No. 145. 
W rite R 
I ndig O 
L o Belia! i Charley = Charles Lamb, “ Elia.”’ 
L oadston E 
I cho R 
A mule T 
M ida § 
C icer O 
O Use 
W ild-ca T?2 2In American parlance, a wild-cat mine 
P aragrap H means a worthless one. 
E xpletiv E 
R ector Y 


OrpHIE AND Brum.—Your first light reads ‘‘ Lavender.”’ 

Acrostic No. 142.—One Light wrong: R. Ransom, P. M. 
Green. Two wrong: R. H. Keate. 

Stucco.—No, none. 

A. P. L. anp Borpyke.—Why not cut out the List? 

SisypHus.—Always printed when space is available. 

Eynit.—*‘ Eaglet ’’ means both a young eagle and a diminutive 
eagle. In the sense of ‘‘ a small variety ’? of eagle it may be 
many years old, but a large eaglet must be the young of the 
golden eagle or other large species. 


Owing to early publication, the name of the winner is unavoid- 
ably held over till next week. 


A Wireless Component of Proven Efficiency 


LOUD SPEAKER 


2,000 ehms, Standard £5 0 0 
C. A. VANDERVELL & GCo., Ltd., Acton, London, w.3 


Junior £2 150, Tom-tit £1100 


The CAR of DISTINCTION 


The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve 
engine lies not only in its smooth 
power and silence, but in the fact that 
it actually improves with extended use. 
With chassis and bodywork in keeping 
with so perfect a power unit the 
Minerva can justly claim a place in the 
front rank of the world’s cars. 


CHASSIS WITH TYRES 
15 16 H.P. 20 H.P. 30 HP. 
4-cyl. 6-eyl. 6-cyl. 
£395 £440 £650 £800 
16, 20 and 30 H,P. Models are 
fitted with four wheel brakes. 
COMPLETE CARS 
Saloon Saloon’ Enclosed Landaulette 
or Limousine 
£660 £740 £1,100 £1,250 


Spare Parts 
and Repairs: 


Showrooms 
and Offices 


MINERVA MOTORS, LTD., 


MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Phone: Museum 40/41. 
Wires: “ Citraconic, London.” 
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MOTORING 
RENEWAL OF LICENCES 


By H. THorNTON RUTTER 


over one million licences for mechanically propelled 

vehicles will expire on December 31, most of which 
will be renewed for the quarter or the year commencing 
January 1, 1925. Consequently, a great deal of work 
will be thrown upon’ the staffs of the various local 
offices that receive the road tax and issue the necessary 
road licence discs during the next fortnight. There- 
fore the Ministry ask motorists to apply for the 
renewal of such licences as soon as possible before 
December 31, in order to avoid congestion at the last 
moment. In addition to the licences to be renewed, 
there are the motor vehicles whose owners will be 
applying for their road licences for the first time. 
These owners must make their application to the 
county and county borough councils on a declaration 
form that can be obtained at any money order post 
office; but applicants should be careful to see that the 
form supplied is not a renewal form, R.F.1A. Form 
R.F.1/1 is necessary for private motor-cars, form 
R.F.1/2 for motor-cycles, form R.F. 1/3 for motor 
bath-chairs and invalid carriages, form R.F.4 for com- 
mercial vehicles, form R.F.5 for road locomotives, 
tractors, agricultural engines, etc., and form R.F.8 for 
motor hackney carriages, taxi-cabs, etc. Renewals 
can be effected at a principal post office in most cases. 


I: is estimated by the Ministry of Transport that 


* * * 


A postmaster can only issue an annual licence for 
1925 in renewal of a licence with a pink bar for 1924, 


and a quarterly licence for March quarter, 1925, in 
renewal of a green December quarter licence for 1924. 
* * * 


There are some alterations for 1925, in regard to 
motor licences, which come into force on January 1. 
Reduced rates for licences are obtainable for periods 
of less than one year, particulars of which appear on 
the various forms. After January 1 an unexpired 
licence may be surrendered to the council with whom 
the vehicle concerned is registered, and a refund of 
duty will be made in respect of each complete month of 
the period of the currency of the licence which is unex- 
pired at the date of surrender. Where a licence is thus 
surrendered it will be necessary for a new licence to 
be taken out before the vehicle concerned can again 
be used on a public highway. A new procedure in 
regard to the registration book is introduced by the 
new regulations which come into force on January 1. 
In future, when a vehicle is transferred from one person 
to another, the registration book is to be transferred 
direct with the vehicle, and it will be the duty of the 
person to whom the vehicle is transferred to send the 
registration book to the appropriate council. New 
registration books, containing the revised instruc- 
tions, will be issued by councils in place of the books 
at present in use, as and when the latter come into 
their offices. In all cases, if the applicant did not take 
out the last licence he or she must be sure that the 
change of ownership has been entered in the regis- 
tration book and that the council has noted the change 
by date stamping the ring against the new owner’s 
name on pages 3 or 4. If this has not been done the 
council should be written to immediately. In such 
cases the new licensee must take or send to the council 
(1) a full declaration form duly filled in, obtainable at 
any money order post office (not a renewal form, 
R.F.1A); (2) the registration book for the vehicle, and 


(3) the amount of the duty. 


“LAMBDA” 


66 ITHOUT a doubt the small Lancia is one of the most interesting cars it has 

ever been our lot to try. Its surpassing liveliness, its high maximum speed, 
its wonderful braking and road holding qualities, coupled with real comfort, make it a 
vehicle with which really high average speeds may be maintained without fatigue. It 
is only fitting that a car of such unusual but sound design should have an exceptional 
performance. Indeed, the feeling of safety and controllability is one of its principal 
characteristics. . . . Gear changing is easy at any speed and beautifully certain, whilst 
the clutch is one of the smoothest we have met with for a long time. . . . i 
is accurate to a fraction of an inch, the front wheel brakes perfect, and the road-holding 
ability as good as that of a well-built racing car . . . What more can one say.’’—The Motor. 


The steering 


SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD. 


18 Berkeley Street - London, W.1 
‘Grams: Curlanath, Piccy, London 


‘Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in §% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of §% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


Effective Publicity 
| 


The classified advertisement columns 
of THe Saturpay REviIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
THE SatTurDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


DEC. 27, 1924 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTs 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of eve , 
and promptly executed at home. 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translatie 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmer 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and Prompt! 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single pon 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, @8, 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. = By an Editor 

Interesting booklet sent free to all who wish to increase 

income by congenia] method. It will tell you how average 
men and women can earn money by journalism or story-writing. 
Reveals great opportunities and discloses the best and least 
expensive method of training. 

Write at once to 
THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A192, 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


SEASCALE, 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


TUITION BY POST 
In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course: 

How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Residences 


Q@5- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “QQ 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


BARONS COURT. 
Country Winter Residence in two acres ground. Billiards, cards, 
dancing, etc. Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Special terms to City gentlemen. Tel. No. 404 Southend. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 
dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 
overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 


bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 
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The Saturday Review _ 


Entertainments 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily, 2 to 10.45. (Sundays 6 to 10.30.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (Dec. 29, 30 and 31.) 
HAROLD LLOYD in his latest eight-reel comedy 
“GIRL SHY” 
All-Star Cast in 
“NOT ONE TO SPARE” 
“ BONZO, THE PUP,” and Paris Fashions, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
“THE YANKEE CONSUL” 
starring DOUGLAS MACLEAN .and PATSY RUTH MILLER; 


“THE LOVE NEST” 
starring OWEN MOORE and ALICE LAKE. 


BEN TURPIN in comedy “ THE DARE-DEVIL" 
Esop's Fable and FELIX, the CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


(Jan. 1, 2 and 3.) 


Books 


OOKS.—Book Plates by Bayros, only 150 done, 1911, 
£2 2s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 
illus., 30s. ; ; Voltaire’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s. ; Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 1st Illus. Edit., 13s.; Thos. Hardy’s 
Works, 22 vols., limp leather, £5 5s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir.’’ Edit., 10 vols. +» scarce, 
£7 7s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, “‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
; Salt’s The ‘Flogging Craze, 4s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
or ich 10 —— -» Nice set, £3; Thackeray’ s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’ ~ Works, ** Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Stetch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, "Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, 1st Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 


Miscellaneous 


IOLINS WANTED.—Messrs. W. E. HILL and SONS, of 

‘ 140, New Bond Street, London, one of the oldest fiddle- 

making families of Europe, are Buyers of Violins by the 
celebrated Italian makers. 


Visiters to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al ."—Dai_y Grapnic. 


L N D N A brilliant book."—Tue Times. 


Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.8.E 10/- 


ENVIRONS. 


“The best handbook to London Dairy Post. 


30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


60 I!lustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 [iaeteations., Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O, Beam, 36, Coste 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business : 122, enhall Bt. z. Log 
b.I, Agents, GRA Y, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E 


“ Facts are stubborn things ” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life 


assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Browne 
_CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil The Best Remedy known for 


with 70 — 

70 yap COUGHS, COLDS 
INFLUENZA, 
te Gime ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHGA, COLIC A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of ail Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


A Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 
WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 


A sure remedy for General Weakness. Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and St acts results of Overwerk, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful Specific for both Men and Women. 
The SUPER NERVE ‘IONIC. Price 3/- and 5/- per bex. Extra 
strong 12/- per box, post free. FREE SAMPLE, together with full 
particulars and booklet, sent Post Free. 


WRITE AT ONCE 10 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


viene. 6/- 100 Illustrations. Maps & 
2). P LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | = “THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- NIX (France) & ENVIRONS 1 2/. THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON® VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
Llangell Darli Loadon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New Yerk— 
Breatavo’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
JANUARY ISSUE 


Now in Preparation 
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The Saturday Review 


27 December 1924 


NO BUSH” 


In olden days it was the custom-—of sellers of 
wine to hang out a bush over the door as a sign. 
When a vintner sold good wine its reputation 

_ alone was sufficient to bring him customers. 
Hence the saying. 


THE “ACME” POLICY 
of 
The Standard Life Assurance Company 


is like good wine and ‘‘ needs no bush ’”’ to 
recommend it. All it requires is to be known. 
If you are not familiar with the conditions of this 
most up-to-date policy—the highest point 
in the development of Life Assurance. 
Write for Leaflet A.E.18, which explains the 
SEVEN GREAT GUARANTEES 


given in this Policy. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON (City) - 110, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, and 
LONDON (W.E.) - 15a, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - - . 59. DAWSON STREET. 


“GOOD WINE NEEDS 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. 


Thirty-four volumes have been published. | 
Price 10/6 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE TRIAL OF 
HENRY FAUNTLEROY 


and Other Famous Trials for Forgery. 
Edited by 
HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


RECENT VOLUMES : 
Neill Cream. A. J. Monson. 
George Joseph Smith. Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Mrs. Maybrick. Steinie Morrison. 
Dr. Crippen. The Seddons. 
William Palmer. The Wainwrights. 
Burke and Hare. Dr. Pritchard. 

Bywaters and Thompson. 

Adolf Beck. 


Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series 
sent post free on application to the Publishers: 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD.., 


12 BANK EDINBURGH. 
AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. 


1 


_ THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


DECEMBER 1s. 


A National Appeal to Trades Unions 
Security ERNEST REMNANT 


The Indiscretions of Biography 
CHARLES WHIBLEY 


A Victorian in the 20th Century 
LADY COBBE 


Christmas Meditations upon Alcohol 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Government and Power Development 
HON. H. HOOVER (Sec. Commerce, U.S.A.) 


England and France, 1914-1924 
LT.-COL. H. WORSLEY-GOUGH 


Public School Boys in Industry 
GERARD FIENNES 


The New Science of Nutrition 


J. ELLIS BARKER 
Brighton 


HON. MRS. STRACHEY - 
The Folly of ‘‘The Fool” 
REV. J. WORSLEY BODEN 


Overseas Literature LIONEL STEVENSON 


Empire Supplement 
Stories—Poetry—Theatre—Books 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 


inted for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lr., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 9 
ae ye the Comte of London, by Hersert Reicn, Ltp., Eyor Works, St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W.6; Saturday, December 27, 1924. 
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